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The names of the writers of the papers included in the volume are 
almost sufficient guarantee that the book would exhibit vigorous 
thought and felicitous expression. There is, as is to be expected, con- 
siderable repetition of the basic conception that the American college 
as a separate and distinct educational institution finds its chief mission 
in the preparation of men and women — mainly men, to be sure — not 
for making a living, but for living a broadly conceived, intelligently 
directed, nobly motivated, and socially devoted life. And it is just 
here that a suspicion of Phariseeism in the papers creeps into the 
reader's mind, as the impression is sometimes given that the college 
alone is devoted to such a noble aim ; for what agricultural and me- 
chanical college or most cumbersome and comprehensive state uni- 
versity would not express this as the most important aspect of its 
complete ideal! But this impression is quickly dispelled by the 
balanced, thoughtful, and thought-provoking presentations of the 
claims of languages, literature, and the physical and social sciences 
to be the core of a truly humane education and of the college to be a 
fitting instrument for its achievement. There is little in the book of 
the spirit of mere self -commendation and there is much of the spirit 
of crusade against contemporary materialism and commercialism, 
for which the titular leaders draw inspiration out of a truly distin- 
guished spiritual ancestry. Edward H. Reisner. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. November, 1916. Jus 
Naturale Redivivum (pp. 761-777): Morris R. Cohen. -That the 
reassertion of "Natural Law" in a form in harmony with modern 
thought is scientifically possible, "I shall try to show by a critical 
examination of the four usual arguments against the theory of nat- 
ural law, namely, the historical, the psychologic, the legal, and the 
metaphysical." The Problem of Objectivity (pp. 778-787) : Alfred 
H. Jones. - Two attempts, that of Reid and that of the new realists, 
have been made to apply the German method that thought and real- 
ity are one to the British problem of objectivity. Reid in his con- 
structive work drifts back into the abandoned doctrine of ideas. The 
new realism is not incompatible with teleological idealism. The 
Origin and Development of Persons (pp. 788-800) : Ernest A. 
Ratner. - The difficulty in earlier accounts of personality lies in the 
exclusive use of the methods of logic. The attempt is here made to 
explain personality in the light of evolution. "As the genetic con- 
tribution can not complete the statement of the problems of personal- 
ity, neither can the logical statement make a beginning without the 
genetic approach." The Non-Sensuous Knowledge of Reality (pp. 
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801-817) : L. P. Chambebs. - A study in neo-realistie epistemology 
with special reference to the "neutral stuff" theory of Holt as devel- 
oped in his "The Concept of Consciousness." There follows an 
enumeration of the puzzling situations explained by such a concep- 
tion. The Relation of Personal to Cultural Ideas (pp. 818-836) : 
Chables E. HooPEB.-The topics herein discussed are: Social logic 
versus solipsism; terms, ideas, and object-matter; the logical exten- 
sion of ideas; standard cultural ideas; concrete and abstract ideas, 
as related to subject and predicate, respectively; the implication of 
ideas, cultural and personal; the cultivation and weeding out of 
ideas ; ideas of causation and ideals. Notes: Josiah Royce. Chables 
A. Bennett. 

Leibnitz's New Essays Concerning Human Understanding, trans- 
lated by A. G. Langley. Chicago and London : Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 1916. Pp. xix + 861. 

Mercier, Charles A. On Causation and Belief. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1916. Pp. xii + 228. 
$1.40. 

Temple, William. Mens Creatrix. New York and London: The 
Macmillau Company. 1917. Pp. xiii + 367. $2.50. 

Werner, Charles. Etudes de Philosophic Morale. Geneve : Librairie 
Kundig; Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1917. Pp. 249. 3 Pr. 50. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

The Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale for January, 1917, con- 
tains a sketch of the career of Theodule Ribot (1839-1916) from 
which the following statements have been extracted. Ribot began 
his professional career as professor in various lycee. In 1872 he 
gave up teaching to devote himself entirely to the new studies of 
which he had just outlined the programme in the preface to English 
Psychology of To-day. This incisive document which had consider- 
able vogue with the new generation separates sharply psychology as 
science of facts from such nominative sciences as logic and ethics and 
from metaphysical speculations. He had in mind especially the 
thin and unsatisfactory analyses of the eclectic school, the rather 
conventional description which took into account only the white and 
civilized adult. The same criticism had been expressed in other 
lands, but what distinguished Ribot 's conception and made his work 
effective was to see among all possible lines of investigation the one 
which led most directly to effective results, namely, the study of 
pathological cases. The Diseases of the Memory, of the Will and of 
Personality, which appeared in a number of editions, showed at once 



